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"PARSIFAL" AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 

BY LAWBENCE OILMAN. 



What rougher prank of ironic fortune could be imagined than 
that a work of art most precious to its creator, — the one of all 
his achievements which he would have withheld from common ap- 
propriation, — should suddenly and irreclaimably have been 
delivered over to the crowd and to the casual uses of the para- 
graphist. It is lamentable enough when a work of intimate and 
delicate contrivance is lightly bandied, its subtle beauty disar- 
rayed ; but when that which has been wrought with lovely artistry 
is charged, besides, with a profound and grave significance, its 
heedless exploitation can work only perplexity and distraction. 
In such an estate to-day is Wagner's " Parsifal." Its sensational 
vicissitudes as an artistic property are egregiously familiar : known 
at first hand a year ago only to that inconsiderable public to whom 
the arts are of consequence, and by report to a few others, this 
poignant spiritual allegory has become the topical property of 
the man in the street, the preposterous inspiration of a cause 



The thing was, of course, inevitable, — although the consumma- 
tion was somewhat needlessly abrupt It could scarcely be ex- 
pected that a supreme masterpiece of musico-dramatic art should 
remain indefinitely defiant of popular curiosity. But if. one 
would arrive at any sensitive apprehension of the essential great- 
ness of Wagner's drama, there is the peril of a fatal confusion in 
the idle and uninstructed exegesis which has greeted the emergence 
of the work into public view ; and the estimates even of those who 
are wiser in the ways of art will be found to be singularly various. 
For some, " Parsifal " marks the summit of Wagner's accomplish- 
ment as a lyric dramatist. Mr. Ernest Newman, one of the most 
acute and authoritative of Wagnerian critics, finds it "in many 
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ways the most wonderful and impressive thing ever done in 
music"; while at the other end of the gamut are Mr. James 
Huneker, whose scorn of " Parsifal " has been uttered with Ba- 
belaisian frankness, and Mr. John F. Kunciman, who devotes 
many pages in a volume of essays to declaring an emphatic and 
unequivocal dislike for the master's swan-song. Nor is this more 
than an appraisal of "Parsifal's" actual artistic value. It is 
when one seeks for a final interpretation of the matter of the 
work, its poetic and spiritual significance, that confusion and con- 
tradiction abound: it is a parable of renunciation, or of redemp- 
tion; or it is a plea for chastity; or a glorification of sanctity, or 
of asceticism, or of the beauty of repentance; and, at the end, 
the seeker after illumination will go again to the work itself and 
read with steadiness and simplicity of mood, until he understands 
what Wagner has said, with incomparable eloquence and convic- 
tion, in his own most luminous and vivid pages. 

At the castle of Monsalvat, in Spain, is held in pious sanctu- 
ary the Holy Grail — the crystal cup from which, at the Last Sup- 
per, the Saviour drank, and in which, at the Cross, his blood was 
caught. A holy Brotherhood, the Knights of the Grail, guard it 
and receive from it sustenance and spiritual valor, whenever it is 
uncovered by the king. Near Monsalvat lives Klingsor, a mas- 
ter magician, who had failed to secure admission to the Brother- 
hood because he was not pure in heart. In revenge, he had built 
himself a castle of enchantment and filled its gardens with allur- 
ingly lovely women, through whom he decoys his enemies, the 
knights. Amfortas, the king and chief warden of the Grail, had 
been entrapped while making siege upon the castle and had suc- 
cumbed to the seductions of Kundry (a strange woman — at one 
time a temptress thrall to the sinister designs of Klingsor; again, 
when disenchanted, an humble penitent in the service of the 
Grail) . His sacred spear — the one with which Christ's side was 
pierced — had been seized by Klingsor. In attempting to regain 
it, the knight had received from it a grievous wound, which can 
never heal except through the agency of one who shall come, a 
guileless fool, enlightened and aroused by pity. 

One day there comes to the Grail's domain the youth Parsifal, 
a wild forest lad, impetuous and ignorant, who has thoughtless- 
ly killed a sacred swan. Beproached and interrogated by one of 
the knights, he is unable to give an account of himself, for he 
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knows neither his own nor his parents' name, nor whence he came. 
In the belief that he may be the eagerly awaited deliverer, he is 
taken to the sanctuary, where he sees the anguished Amfortas pre- 
siding at the unveiling of the Grail. The sight, however, leaves 
him unmoved, and he is angrily dismissed. The boy leaves Mon- 
salvat, and in his wanderings arrives at Klingsor's magic castle, 
where the wizard has planned his seduction by Kundry. Subtly 
she plays upon the youth's sympathies, telling him of his mother's 
devotion to him, and of her death. She would instruct him in 
love; and, under pretence of conveying a last greeting from his 
mother, she presses her lips in a long kiss upon his mouth. 
" Then", says the text, " his mien exhibits a fearful change ; he 
presses his hands vehemently upon his heart, as if to stifle a lac- 
erating pain." In anguish he cries aloud (I quote the passage,* 
as it is highly significant) : 

"Amfortas! — 

The wound! The wound! 
Within my heart it blazes. 

Ah, woe! woe! 

Frightfullest woe! 
From deep within me leaps it aloft. 

Oh! Oh! 

Wretchedest! 

Woefullest! 
Thy wound, I saw it bleeding: — 
• Now bleeds it in myself — 

Here — here! 



No, no! It is not the wound: 

Here! Here, the blaze in my heart! 
The yearning, the terrible yearning!" 

Kundry importunes him, but he repulses her. As he prepares 
to leave, Klingsor appears and flings Amfortas's spear at him, 
but it stops, miraculously suspended, over Parsifal's head. He 
seizes it and makes the sign of the cross, whereupon the castle 
sinks in ruins and the garden is transformed into a wilderness. 

After many years, Parsifal, who has searched long and vainly 
for the castle of the Grail, finds it upon Good Friday. He is 

* Adapted from the valuable and little-known translation by Alfred 
Forman, to which Mr. Max Smith has recently called attention. 
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greeted by Gurnemanz, an aged knight, who rejoices at the sight 
of the sacred spear which Parsifal bears. Kundry, now no longer 
in bondage to Klingsor, but an humble servant of the Grail, bathes 
bis feet and dries them with her hair, Gumemanz anoints his 
head, and they enter the communion hall together. In the pres- 
ence of the assembled knights, Parsifal, at last becomes aware, 
through kindled intuition, of Amfortas's suffering, touches and 
heals his wound with the spear-point. The Grail is disclosed, and 
Parsifal is proclaimed its king and warden. 

Such, in the briefest outline, is the substance of the drama, 
upon the side of action and event. Is it possible to believe, as 
Mr. Eunciman asks us to believe, that we have here simply a 
parable of renunciation; that "Parsifal" is a sublimated argu- 
ment for the " denial of life " ? For all that Mr. Eunciman, one 
of the most responsible of contemporary critics, can find to say 
of Parsifal as a dramatic figure is, that he is set before us mere- 
ly as one who " deliberately turns from the green world, with 
its trees and flowers, its dawns and sunsets, its winds and waters, 
and shuts himself up in a monkery which has a back garden, a 
pond and some ducks." The comment has an undeniable vivacity, 
and its persuasiveness is obvious; but was it quite worth setting 
down? Mr. Krehbiel, too, finds it possible to say, in his sug- 
gestive and scholarly analysis of " Parsifal " in the " Wagnerian 
Drama" studies, that its central idea, so far as the dramatic 
spectacle is concerned, is "a glorification of a conception of 
sanctity which grew out of a monstrous perversion of woman- 
hood." " Of course," he hastens to add, " there is much more in 
' Parsifal ' than a celebration of the principal feature in mediaeval 
asceticism." But concerning "the dramatic spectacle," too, is 
there not much more to be said? Is it seeing very far into the 
dramatic texture of the play to find in it nothing more vital, more 
immediate, more importunate, than the symbolization of a facile 
asceticism? Parsifal is found by Mr. Krehbiel to be endowed 
"with scarcely another merit than that which had become the 
ideal of monkish theologians, under the influence of fearful moral 
depravity and fanatical superstition. ... In the third act, scenes 
are borrowed from the life of Christ, and Parsifal is made to 
play in them as the central figure; Kundry anoints the feet of 
the knight and dries them with her hair; Parsifal baptizes Kun- 
dry and absolves her from sin. These acts, and the resistance of 
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Sundry's seductions in the magic garden, make up, for the greater 
part, the sum of the acts of a hero in whom the spectator wishes 
to see . . . some evidences of the attributes of the heroes of the 
profoundly poetical romances from which the subject-matter was 
drawn." And Mr. George Moore voices a similar misliking, when, 
in the brisker manner of his Ulick Dean, he accounts the sum of 
Parsifal's activities to be " the killing of a swan and the refusal 
of a kiss." All of which is, to say the least, insufficient. Parsifal 
is, as Mr. Moore has elsewhere unconsciously suggested, a sub- 
jective hero. It is not the redemption of Amfortas through the 
conscious compassion of a guileless simpleton that is the essential 
fact. The stage of the drama is in the heart of Parsifal him- 
self : it is his redemption, his regeneration that is accomplished. 
There is the vital lesson : that none may look upon the Grail and 
know it in the splendid moment of its illumination, until he has 
first become aware of the vivid reality of other lives and of the 
common life: until, in his brother, he has found himself. That 
is the awakening, the enlightenment. 

Musically, " Parsifal " is unique among Wagner's achievements. 
It has not the continual and flaming inspiration of "Tristan," 
the tragic puissance of " Gotterdammerung," the unflaggingly 
felicitous invention of " Siegfried " ; nor are the themes invet- 
erately eloquent in denotement. But in no other work has he com- 
passed the exquisitely dexterous art, the emotional subtlety, the 
insinuating poignancy, of this score. Nowhere else in his writing 
is to be found such a theme as that which the commentators have 
chosen to identify as the "second Herzeleide motive," which ap- 
pears for the first time when Kundry, in the garden scene of the 
second act, tells Parsifal of his mother's anguish after he had 
left her; nor has he ever approached, in intricately cumulative 
intensity, the chromatic passages of the " changing-scene " in the 
first act; and how piercing are the phrases with which the " Good 
Friday" scene closes! Above all, how ineffably lovely is the 
benign and exalted music of the final scene, where is uttered, as 
it seems, with an authentic finality, a signal of that purification 
through pity and terror whereby we are put in touch with im- 
mortal things. 

IiAWKENCB GlLMAN. 



